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FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 

We have followed the Richmond writer 
to the second stage of his argument, which 
is both logically conclusive, and perceptible 
to the most common faculties. We subjoin 
the remainder of his letter: 

“Besides the above objection to employing 
one painter alone, viz. that all others are in- 
jured and discouraged, another may be add- 
ed. That one, if anxious for fame, might 
employ years on one picture, and the de- 
graded copyists be left to pine in neglect, 
while he is labouring forimmortality. But, 
sir, I feel that I am doing you injustice, by 
more than bringing to your mind the bear- 
ing which such a proposition, if adopted, 
must have upon the Fine Arts of the Coun- 
try. 

‘As the President of the American A cade- 
my has mentioned Alderman Boydell in con- 
nection with his proposition for encouraging 
the Fine Arts, I will bring to your Excellen- 
cy’s recollection, that he did not employ one 
man alone, but excited emulation by employ- 
ing all the painters of England at once; 
and engravers in proportionate numbers. 

Mr. Trumbull asserts, that “ the last war 
is especially full of admirable subjects for 
the pencil.” The revolutionary contest, in 
my opinion, deserves the character much 
more. Time has surrounded the events of 
the revolution with a Halo ; they are sancti- 
fied by their known results. The pre- 
sent and rising artists” may find subjects for 
the occupation of long lives in the glorious 
struggle and triumph of that day.* These 
events, painted by various artists, would com- 
mand the talents of our artisis ; and when 
brought together, would show at one view 
the history of the country, and the state of 
the Arts at the time of painting. The work 
of one artist could not show the second, and 
would probably belie the first. 

I might here safely rest my cause, not on- 
ly with you, but the public ; did I not know 
the weight which the approbation of an 
Academy must give to Mr. ‘Trumbull’s opin- 
ion. 

But when it is known that the American 
Academy of Fine Arts is not an association 








* We may have mistaken two or three words in 
this sentence, as the copy before us is somewhat de- 
faced and illegible. 





of artists, and that its directors, the publish- 
ed list of whom is before me, are lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, &c. with Mr. Trum- 
bullas their President, I trust that the opinion 
of an individual, if founded on justice, will out 
weigh that of the whole directory, if misled 
or mistaken. I, therefore, fearlessly submit 
to the decision of the people and government 
of the United States, the question, whether 
itis better to employ one man, to the exclu- 
sion of all others,in decorating with paintings 
the national buildings, or to create a gener- 
ous emulation by the employment of many.” 

We have now brought this letter toa close. 
It is one of vital importance to the artists of 
our country, and shall receive a fair and dis- 
passionate investigation. We are decidedly 
averse to the plan proposed, as we should 
be to any public monopoly, and will lay be- 
fore such of our readers as feel an interest 
in the subject, our reasons for so sweep- 
ing a denunciation. 





TALES OF THE WANDERERS. 





( Concluded.) 

Dreadful was the crime which Tana had 
committed, and the stern spirit of the times 
was such, that there were many amongst the 
Israelites, who would have considered her 
life’s blood an offering grateful to the offend- 
ed majesty of God. It is probable that 
Nathaniel’s feelings would rather have in- 
cited him to keep his daughter-in-law’s of- 
fence undivulged, and to try the mild means 
of persuasion, than cause her to be cast forth 
from all communion, an accursed thing, 
whom it was a crime to pity or relieve. But 
it seemed as though some malignant spirit 
had vowed the destruction of his happiness. 
Tana was discovered in her deathlike swoon, 
by a man famed for his rigid adherence to 
the law, and who, according to the unres- 
trained familiarity of Jewish manners at that 
remote era, had entered Nathaniel’s dwel- 
ling unannounced, for the purpose of re- 
freshing himself by a walk on the balcony. 
All was known, and the Israelites loudly eall- 
ed upon their ruler for a just retribution on 
the guilty wretch, who had profaned the sa- 
cred name, and whose unpunished guilt 
wouid bring down the wrath of God on them 
and on their children. Thus urged, Na- 
thaniel was forced to consent to the trial of 
his daughter-in-law for idolatry, but vainly 








was he urged to assume his place as Chief 
of the Judges. 

The language of man has not power to 
paint the agony of Eli. When his time had 
been spent in lonely musings, ere he had 
been beloved, earth appeared to him as a 
dungeon, wherein the celestial spirit was 
prisoned. He read the page of history, 
darkened and polluted by crime and blood ; 
he read of the destroying conqueror at the 
head of his hireling myriads, blotting the 
beauty of nature and levelling the pride of 
ages, dealing destruction alike on the pea- 
sant and his cot, the merchant and _ his 
bark, the peaceful citizen and his dwel- 
ling, firing cities which had been the 
wonders of centuries, and quenching the 
flames in the blood of their inhabiiants.— 
In the horror of his soul he had wept and 
bitterly exclaimed, “ Earth has no hope for 
the righteous.”” And when he turned from 
the things which were past to those which 
were present, indignation was mingled with 
his grief. Disgusted at the baseness and 
meanness of mankind, in his indignation he 
said, * This is life—to which the soul of 
man clings, like the lips of the parched wan- 
derer in the desert, to the poisoned fountain 
that is death to him, and the world destroys 
the soul of man.” But when he was beloved, 
the whole face of nature seemed changed, 
and as the waiers, rarified by the sun’s rays, 
are spreadin gentle dew on each flower, 
causing its beauties to blossom, so did Ia- 
na’s love act upon him. His tenderness ex- 
tended to all mankind; his long repressed 
affections poured themselves forth, as the 
stream did at the prophet’s command, and 
Eli loved all mankind—for he was happy ; 
and the glad spirit of the happy man, endows 
every object with a brightening lustre. But 
now,he was as an unfortunate wretch whom, 
wrecked upon astormy sea,a goodly ship has 
saved ; and while yet joy for his deliverance 
is causing his heart to dance wildly, sees 
and feels his second hope sinking beneath 
him. The sunlight of joy for one instant 
had irradiated his path, and then left him 
to deeper darkness and desolation. His 
heart was burning, his brain was on fire 
with contending passions ; he knew that his 
beloved had sinned beyond redemption, and 
that the curse of the Eternal was upon her 
head, and upon the heads of all who did 
not hate and spurn the idotatress! And yet 
he loved her. There had been a purity in 
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his passion, which had something unearthly 
in it; it more resembled the communion of 
spirits, than human love with all its distrusts, 
fears and fluctuations, Their hearts and 
souls, were formed on a model different 
from the crowd. They could speak to each 
other ina high and holy language, which 
the worldly many understood not. They 
were in the world like two on a lonely isle ; 
they were the universe to each other, and 
now those ties were to be sundered for ever. 
Madness seized the brain of Eli, but ’twas 
that deep madness the common eye marks 
not. There was a fire, though 1 blazed 
noi, which mouldered his brain away. 1- 
ana had been torn from him, and shut up 
in a lonely cell. She spake not a word, she 
heaved nota sigh, she shed not atear. When 
they told her hes lot would henceforth be 
lonely, and that worse than Cain, she should 
wander forth desolate and die unlamented, 
she looked on them with an incredulous 
smile, saying, * Eli will not forsake me.”? Bat 
those words sounded hollow as the whisper- 
ing of the wind through a ruined sepulchre; 
though she spake her tips moved not, her 
eyelids winked not, she did not seem to 
breathe 3 the veins were dreadfully swollen 
on her forehead, but they throbbed not all 
was fixed, stony and lifeless as a statue 5 ma- 
ny affirmed that an evil spirit possessed her. 

The dreadful day of judgement came 5 
Nathaniel tottered into the hall, but sate not 
down in his accustemed place. It was a 
horrible thing to look upon the governed 
motions of the old man’s eye, and then on 
the convulsive quivering of his bloodless lips, 
which betrayed the agony he fain would 
have concealed. lana entered the hall a- 
lone; and execrations burst from the lips of 
every member of the Beth-din (house of 
judgment.) Nathaniel arose from his seat, 
and advanced a few steps, as though he 
would have assisted her, but he sank back 
again, exhausted with the slight effort, shud- 
dering with the thought that he had sinned 
against God, by feeling pity or affection for 
one who was so guilty, so accursed. Big and 
burning tears rolled down his cheek one by 
one, as though they had been distilled from 
his heart’s blood. 

[ina moved across the hall, with a noise- 
less step, and stood before her judges with 
her bead bowed on her bosom, which heav- 
ed almost to bursting 3 the throbbing of her 
heart But her stern judges 
gazed on her unmoved 5 they were aged men, 
who had outlived all their kindly affections, 
and whose very piety was selfishness; nay 
some were glad that they had the power of 
shewing their zeal to God, and thus securing 
a psssport to paradise 3 and not a few were 
influenced by a more worldly motive—the 
desire of gaining respeet in the eyes of their 
brethren, by thus publicly testifying their 
unbending love of religion. Preposterous 
as it may appear, she had been condemned 
unheard, and the needless cruelty of com- 
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municating her sentence with such terrify- 
ing formality, had been resolved upon, in or- 
der to render ber punishment more dreaditul. 
After a soul-chilling pause, the chief of the 
judges spoke thus: “ lana, daughter of Ba- 
ruch, and wile of tli, the son of Nathaniel, 
accursed art thou amongst thy people! thy 
name hath become a reproach and a scoff ; 
evil have been thy deeds, and evil shall be 
thy days; for the sins of such as thou, we 
are acaptive people; the sword of justice 
has been wrested from our grasp by the 
heathen, or thy blood would have atoned 
for thy guilt!) Thou art a dishonor to thy 
righteous father, and to thy virtuous moth- 
er, and art no more worthy to be called 
their daughter; God in his mercy called 
them away, trat they might not live to curse 
life and thee; shou hast slain thy husband, 
who is now on the bed of death, wasted in 
body and darkened in mind,—thy crime 
hath broken his heart! Tana, the idolatress, 
thou art no more worthy to be called his 
wife; go forth to desolation! the curse of 
God, the curse of Israel be upon thy hea |!” 
All thought that this dreadful sentence 
would have extinguished life itself; so bow- 
ed by misery did lana appear when she en- 
tered the hall. All were astonished; in- 
stead of being crushed by the severity of 
her judge, it had aroused her; she elevated 
her queenly form to its full height, and as 
her imperial eye glanced proudly round, all 
quailed before it; is fire was so unearthly. 
£¢ Lis false !” she said. *Giod, whosoever that 
awful spirit may be, knows that I love Aim 
and my husband ; that 1 have bent before 
him in prayer for that husband; that 1 
have adored him = under the various names 
and attributes that men have assigned, for I 
would fain have had his blessing for my love; 
and where all nations are confident, where 
all adduce proofs. who shall say which is 
the true God ? ‘Therefore have I adored all, 
fur the sake of those who loved me.” Hor- 
ror and indignation filled the breasts of all 
who heard her words; they rushed upon, 
and would have torn her limb from limb, 
when suddenly a man rushed into the hall; 
with loud shouts and oaths, he felled to the 
ground those who attacked. “ Villains, hy- 
pocrites, assassins, off! The exertion was 
too great for him. he sank exhausted on the 
floor, Butall eyes were now g aring ona 
still more horrid spectacle. During the 
whole of the tumult, Nathaniel moved not, 
and it was discovered that he had died 
where he was seated. The wretched son 
and his dead father were conveyed to their 
dwelling. fli had lost all power of resist- 
ance, and his faint low breathing alone told 
that he lived. Tana was savagely thrust 
forth, amidst the hootings, revilings, nay, ev- 
en bluws of the multitude. 

Many days passed away; Nathaniel was 
consigned to the tomb, and Eli still remain- 
ed in a dying state. One evening a youth- 
ful pilgrim, presented himself at the sick 





man’s dwelling, offering his services as a 
nurse.- In those times, many made vows to 
devote themselves to the service of the sick, 
either as a penance for crime, or frequently 
as a work of supererogation. The offer 
therefore excited no surpzise,and was imme- 
diately and thankfully accepted, for the fear 
of El’s madness had deterred many from 
offering their services. Kindly, tenderly, 
and anxiously did the pilgrim nurse the dy- 
ing man. One day after Elihad been more 
than usually calm, the pilgrim requested 
the fatigued domestics to retire to rest, and 
he would watch alone. The next morning 
Eli and his nurse were found dead, locked 
in each other’s arms. That pilgrim nurse 
was lana. Thus the hand of God had unit- 
ed those whom man had separated. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
AN IRISH STORY—FOUNDED ON FACT, 
By the author of “ Tales of the Fireside.” 


Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lives in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 


Now it is the time of night, 
That the gravesall gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-yard paths to glide. 
Midsummer Night?s Dream. 

“ T am astonished at your conduct to-night, 
Captain Fitzroy,” said the lovely LadyJane 
Trelawney, blushing deeply, and trying to 
disengage herself from hishold “If you 
do not immediately release me Vl call for 
assistance.” 

“ Why, my dear, fascinating little widow, 
why so coy? I only wish to touch that ra- 
by lip of thine; where’s the harm, are you 
not soon to be mine for ever ?” 

“ Tthoughi so once,” said Lady Jane, still 
struggling to escape from him, “ buat now I 
never will be yours ; unhand me instantly.” 

* Tobey, madam,” said t itzrey, hiccough- 
ing, “1 obey, but think there is a great fuss 
made about a harmless little kiss ” 

‘You are not ina situation to visit la- 
dies,” said the wondering Lady Trelawney, 
ringing the bell as she spoke. A servant ap- 
pearing, she continued, “James, attend cap- 
tain Fitzroy to the door.” 

* But, my dear Lady Jane,” said Fitzroy, 
“ surely you will not turn me out of doors 
to-night; if you love me, let me stay and— 
and sleep—I—I—beg pardon”—hiccough- 
ing again‘ [ mean to sry permit me once 
more to—to beg your—par—don.” 

“ No remonstrances, | prythee, they are 
useless; James, get a carriage for captain 
Fitzroy, and tell the coachman to leave him 
safe at the Royal Barracks.” 

“ I beg your—your pardon, Lady Trelaw- 
ney, but Ihave no carriage 3 and as for 
the barracks, I say the devil take them ; [’ll 
not be sent there like a criminal. Good 
night—La—dy Jane, God bless you—God 
bless you.” 

Scarcely had the door closed upon Fitz- 
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roy, who sioutly refused the proffered atten- 
dance of the servant, before Miss Nugent, 
the beautiful and accomplished cousin of La- 
dy Jane, made her appearance at it, and re- 
questing the servant to lock it, she entered 
the drawing reom with a flushed cheek and 
agitated appearance. 

“ What is the matter, my dear Helen, you 
look as if you had met with an adventure ?” 

“ Pray wait ’till I get my breath, and do 
not be too inquisitive to night, sweet. I have 
had something of a fright—by the way— 
you look as :f something had occurred out of 
the usual course. 1 think I must ask ques- 
tions too.” 

“ This is a queer world,” said Lady Tre- 
lawney, with a half smiling, half blushing 
countenance, as with eyes bent to the ground, 
she sat swinging to and fro one of the pret- 
tiest feet in the world—* truly it was a great 
fuss to make about a harmless little kiss.” 

“Are you thinking of me?” said Miss 
Nugent, colouring violently. 

“No, my dear, truly, Lam not, Captain 
Fitzroy has but this moment left me, and it 
is of him I am thinking.” 

“Indeed! he retired early, it is not yet 
nine o’ciock ; how did this happen ?” 

**T dismissed him in a pet,” said her cou- 
sin, blushing and smiling---yet affecting a 
look of displeasure. 

* In the name of Cupid, what did he do 
to offend yoo r Fitaroy isso dignified and 
respectful, that | cannot imagine what he 
could have done to give offence.” 

* O nothing, a mere trifle, only came here 
heated with wine, and insisted on kissing my 
cheek.” 

“What a crime,” said Miss Nugent, smil- 
ing in her turn, “and how did you get rid 
of the Tarquin ?” 

“ Told James to show the saucy fellow 
down stairs; he er treated to be permitted to 
remain, but candidly, I was afraid of him 3 
and Fitzroy, too proud to remonstrate be- 
fore the servant, retired in silence.” 

& Weil,” said the charming Helen, “ now 
you have told your story Twill tell mine, 
His friend and brother officer, Major Loftus, 
came by appointment to Lady Kilmore’s to 
wait upon me home, and seeing that he was 
unusually gay, and that her Ladyship sus- 
pected he had taken too much wine, | pro- 
posed, to prevent further exposure of his 
Situation, that we should go home 3 besides, 
I feared that if I remained longer, he would 
be still more an unfit escort for me.” 

“ J wonder, dearest Helen, that you trust- 
ed yourself with him,” said Lady Jane. © I 
think you ran some risk of being insulted.” 

“Stay and hear what a situation [was 
placed in, Lady Kilmore offered me the 
use of her carriave, but Loftus resented this 
so much, that l consented to walk thither 
with him, and you have no idea how rudely 
the creature behaved to me.” 

“Q yes I have, though, and should like 
to know how you got rid of him.” 












“DPiltell you. After being tormented by 
him all the way from Lady Kilmore’s to 
Fishamble street, the moment I reached 
your door, | requested him to remain on 
the pavement till 1 rang the bell; Tran up 
the steps, and trying to open it, luckily found 
it was not fastened. I darted in, and turn- 
ing the key, left the gallant Mayor in the 
lurch, and here | am, thank my kind stars, 
safe from harm ” 

At first, these ladies langhed and giggled 
about their beaux a good deal 3 but it sud- 
denly occurred to Lady ‘Trelawney, that 
some accident might befal them. “ What in 
the world could have possessed the good- 
for-nothiag creatures ?” said she. “ I never 
knew them behave so before. I have al- 
ways given Fitzroy-and Loftus credit for 
their sobriety and love of order; there is 
something singular in this, 1 cannot compre- 
hend its meaning.” 

“have frequently heard Loftus boast 
that Fitzroy or himself had never been in- 
toxicated, and | sincerely hope that vo harm 
may happen to them, in consequence of this 
first transgression,” said Miss Nugent, 

“ Heigh ho!” sighed Lady Trelawney, 
“TP wish I had not sent Fuzroy away, I 
fear me some accident may happen to him; 
Iwas rash perhaps to send him abroad so 
situated.” 

* Do you really apprehend any disaster 
may occur to them?” said Helen, anxious- 


* [ must confess, I have some misgivings 
in my mind about them both; I hope they 
may have reached the barracks by this time, 
however,” said Lady Jane, ringing the bell 
for the footman. The servant appearing, 
she requested him to go_ there immediately, 
and inquire if Major Loftus and Captain 
Fitzroy had arrived yet, and if they had, to 
say she should expect them both at dinner 
on the following day. 

“Why bless you, my Lady,” said the foot- 
man, staring, “it is tov late to go there to- 
night; if Twas near the barracks now, I 
could not gain admission, and by the time 
I had crossed the bridge it would be near 
eleven o’clock.” 

“ You are right, James,” said Lady Tre- 
lawney, looking at her watch, “ it is too late, 
you had better go early in the morning.” 
The servant bowing, retired 

* Dear me, how unpleasantly 1 feel,” said 
Miss Nugent. “ Poor fellows, L wish 1 could 
be sure they were safe out of harm’s way.” 

“1 wish so too,” replied her Ladyship. “ f 
dare not trust myself to think about them. I 
feel a presentinent of their danger; the on- 
ly consolation Lhave,” forcing a smile as 
she spoke, “is the belief in the old saying, 
that Nought’s never in dinger.” 

“You may call your dashing spark Fitzroy 
a “Nought,” if you please, sweet coz, but 
spare my dear, refined, fascinating Loftus.” 

“ We ought to pardon them this first tres- 
pass 3 Fstrongly suspect colonel Archdale 
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has plied them beth with usquebaugh and 
champaigne, on purpose that they might 
commit themselves in our presence,” said 
Lady Trelawney. “What would you say, 
country coz, if we were to find Loftus on 
the front steps yet ?” 

* Do not hint at such a possibility,” said 
Helen. “ Why if t were to do so, I would 
take care of him till he recovered his senses, 
then make him promise never to do so a- 
gain, and after that [ would perhaps permit 
him to seal bis promise on my hand.” 
Cheered with the idea, both these lovely crea- 
tures repaired to the door,to look for the 
disgraced lover of Helen Nugent. 

At the period whence my story is dated, 
Fishamble street was, what it has long since 
ceased to be, namely, a respectable street. 
Christ Church Cathedral, the third oldest 
place of worship in Dublin, was nearly op- 
posite to the residence of Lady Trelawney. 
This Church, which was built in the year 
1038, by Titricus, King of the Ostenii, was 
of course a very ancient building, at that 
time fast falling into decay, and now litile 
else than a omass of ruins. Beneath it isa 
place of interment for the dead, throug! the 
vaults of which the river Liffey enters, and 
frequently overflows them; and the skulls 
and bones of long departed Saints, Heroes, 
and Statesmen, are seen fluating on its sur- 
face. In short, this place has been describ- 
ed as being one of peculiar horror during 
the day time, but much worse at night, for 
the neighborhood are continually disturbed 
by the nvise of the myriads of rats that infest 
it, while trying to get at every new subject 
that is buried there. 

It is doubtless already known to the rea- 
der, that in lreland, as well as in other coun- 
tries of Europe, to heighten the solemnity 
of the funeral service, they frequently bury 
their dead by torch light. Just as Lady 
Trelawney and Miss Nugent opened the 
door to look out, they saw one of these 
melancholy processions moving up St. Wei- 
bourgh street to Christ Church Cathedral. 
The night was dreadfully dark, and showed 
the red glare of the torches, 

Making darkness visible, 

and flaring in the pale faces of the mourn- 
ers and cowled priests, followed by the white 
robed choristers; and as if the scene was 
not sufficiently gloomy, two mastiffs in the 
neighborhood set up aduett, by sending 
forth the most hideous, long-drawn howls 
that ever reached human ears. 

‘Let us goin and shut the door,” said 
Miss Nugent, shuddering inwardly, “ it 
makes me sick at heart to look at it, and 
hear such fearful sounds. Pray come in, 
cousin, and lock the door.”’ 

** { feel so too,” replied Lady Jane. “ Let 
us to bed, dear Helen, and try to lose these 
sensations in sleep, if possible.” 

«1 shall not close my eyes to night,” said 
Miss Nugent, who, quite overcome by the 
feelings, burst into tears—“ I feel as if some 
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heavy affliction was awaiting me.” They 
retired to rest; Lady Trelawney, more san- 
guine and light-hearted, soon fell asleep, 
while Miss Nugent, as she predicted, did not 
close her eyes till near day. 

In the morning the servant informed them 
that he had been to the Barracks, and that 
neither Fitzroy or Loftus were there. La- 
dy Jane then sent him to the different ho- 
tels in the city, and another servant to the 
places to which these gentlemen were in 
the habit of resorting, but to no purpose ; 
no trace of them could be discovered. The 
distress of their friends was excessive, both 
being young men of distinguished families 
and fortune. At length the body of Fitz- 
roy was found floating in the river Liffey, 
near a place called the Pigeon House; but 
still nothing could be heard of Loftus. La- 
dy Trelawney mourned his death sincerely 
for a time, but in less thana year indemni- 
fied herself for his loss by marrying Colonel 
Archdale, of the Royal Barracks, who had 
long been attached to her, and whose ad- 
dresses had been rejected on account of her 
affection for Captain Fitzroy, but to whom 
he might be compared as “ Hyperion to a 
Satyr.” 

About a year after the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Major Loftus, a branch of a 
noble and ancient family dying, the friends 
of the deceased, intending to bury him be- 
neath Christ Church, previously sent work- 
men to repair the vault, when they discov- 
ered the skeleton of a man lying near it, be- 
side whom laid the hilt of a sword, out of 
the scabbard. The blade was shivered to 
atoms, as if broken in defending the owner. 

Some uniform buttons, and part of an epau- 
let, and a morsel of scarlet cloth, were all 
that remained to show where the handsome, 
brave, and generous Loftus had fallen. His 
name was on the hilt of his sword, which of 
course set all doubt of his identity at rest. 
It was then remembered, by one who attend- 
ed the funeral ceremony, on the night that 
the gentlemen disappeared, that an officer 
followed the procession beneath the Church, 
but he was under the impression that he 
came out with it again; in which, however, 
the event proved he was mistaken; Major 
Loftus, doubtless not being in a situation to 
take care of himself, got lost in the immense 
labyrinth, and was shutin. ‘The conclusion 
therefore is, that his sword was broken in 
defending himself from the attacks of the 
rats, by which he was destroyed. ‘To be 
brief: Miss Nugent, who had never ceased 
to lament the death of her beloved Loftus, 
went into a convent in France, where she 
shortly after died. Colonel Archdale did 
not long survive his marriage, and on his 
deathbed confessed that the passion he en- 
tertained for Lady Jane, induced him to put 
some potion of a stupifying nature into the 
wine he gave Fitzroy to drink, purposely 
that he might by his conduct that evening 





create in her a feeling of disgust; that he 
could not give it to him without Major Lof- 
tus sharing it, but that had he been in the 
slightest degree aware of the probable con- 
sequences, he would not for worlds have 
been guilty of such an act. Thus, for the 
mere indulgence for the vile passions of en- 
vy and jealousy, was the peace of several 
amiable individuals completely destroyed 
for ever! 
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In consequence of changing our printer, 
a delay has unavoidably taken place with 
the present number. It will be our most 
earnest endeavour to prevent the recurrence 
of this, and in future to issue on Saturdays, 
unless any matter of importance sufficient 
to warrant the stopping of the press, should 
occur. We think we may safely promise 
the public that the style of the paper, as to 
typographical matters, will be materially 
improved. We take this opportunity to 
thank them for the liberal patronage we 
have received, and we promise to exert all 
our energies to merit and insure its con- 
tinuance. 





OURSELVES.—In making a few re- 
marks, concerning our individual concerns, 
we beg for indulgence from our readers. We 
would merely request those friendly editors 
who have noticed our work as *‘a paper pure- 
ly dramatic,” to correct an error which may 
prove injurious to its circulation. We shall 
endeavour to make ours an interesting mis- 
cellany, open to every subject embraced un- 
der the Fine Arts, Literature and the Drama. 
The latter shall always censtitute a princi- 
pal feature in the plan, but never to the ex- 
clusion of other matter. We conceive the 
stage to be a useful vehicle for the dissemi- 
nation of literature and correct taste, and as 
such it will receive our attention. We shall 
ever endeavour to abstain from personal re- 
flections in our dramatic critiques ; but, by 
judicious censorship, strive to correct errors 
which have crept into our dramatic world, 
and by essaying to improve the taste, and 
amend the style of actors, serve the cause 
both of literature and the profession. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 
—We give insertion this week, to an origi- 
nal Tale under this title, written by the au- 
thoress of “* Tales of the Fireside,” and the 
forthcoming work, ‘Tales of the Emerald 
Isle.” It possesses a local interest, which 
will render it acceptable to every Irish emi- 
grant in our country. We may anticipate 
much gratification from the Irish stories 








which are now in press. The authoress 
possesses a local knowledge of the scenery, 
in and about the different cities, which will be 
of immense advantage in the prosecution of 
her work, 
THE CRITIC.—A card has been is- 
sued by Mr. William Leggett, in which he 
announces to the public his intention of 
commencing the publication of a weekly 
miscellany, under this title, to be devoted 
to literature, fine arts, and the drama. This 
gentleman is advantageously known to the 
public as the author of a volume of fugitive 
poems, entitled “‘ Leisure Hours at Sea,” 
and as the former assistant editor of the 
‘* Merchants’ Telegraph.” He is one of 
the most talented young men in our coun- 
try ; and from his known capability a most 
interesting publication may be anticipated. 





RUTGERS’ MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
Dr. George M. Bushe, who arrived in this 
city lately from England, is the chosen Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in this 
School—thus completing its Medical Fac- 
ulty, which is composed of Doctors Hosack, 
McNeven, Mott, Francis, Griscom and 
Bushe. 

Dr. Bushe, though still a young man, 
possesses a high reputation as a theoretical 
and practical physician. He will, itis hop- 
ed, realize the anxious expectations which 
have been formed of his future usefulness in 
the profession. 





THE TURF.—Union Cowrse.—Last 
Tuesday was the first day—but little sport. 
Betsey Ransom, Lady Flirt and Sir Willi- 
am Wallace, started, but withont any chance 
from the start, for any other than Betsey 
Ransom, who accordingly took the first 
heat, without difficulty, and walked over the 
course the second, both the other horses be- 
ing withdrawn. The sweepstakes on the 
next day were taken by Mr. Stevens’ colt, 
beating two others. ‘The match race was 
won by Roman, in two well contested heats. 
The three mile heats were won by Rob 
Roy, beating his four competitors in two 
heats, with ease. 

Virginia.—There has been a great race, 
in which our Northern filly, Ariel, was vic- 
torious. The Southern Sportsmen speak 
of the contest in rapiures. ‘The competi- 
tors of Ariel, were Mr. Johnson’s Trumpe- 
ter, Mr. Betts’ Lafayette, and Mr. Bur- 
well’s Mountain Filly, by Roanoke. The 
first heat was won by Lafayette; the se- 
cond and third by Ariel; the last being on- 
ly contested by Trumpeter. “It was one 
of the finest contests ever witnessed. At 
no time were the contestors separated more 
than two lengths, and a blanket might fre- 
quently have been thrown over both. Ariel 
took the heat by a few yards, and has ad- 
ded one more victory te her already over- 
flowing honours.” 
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PORT FOLIO. 





THE SOIREE. 
Those evening belles those evening belles 
Full many a tale their malice tells, 
And so ’twill be when I am gone, 
Their tuneful peals will still ring on. 

Where a multitude of women assemble 
together, mischief is in the midst of them. 
However amiable a woman may be in pri- 
vate life, all her sweetness of disposition 
vanishes when she is brought in contact 
with her compeers; all her petty evil pro- 
pensities are developed, and the angel who 
delighted you so in the sweet tete-a-tete 
sinks into a mere woman; a talking, evil 
speaking, malicious woman. Such were 
my thoughts on returning from a Soiree. I 
had been irritated and disappointed ; irrita- 
ted at seeing blooming lips defiled by slan- 
der, bright eyes glancing with malice, and 
snowy bosoms where love alone should pil- 
low or abide, heaving with envy or panting 
for revenge; disappointed, because the 
characters of the ladies composing the as- 
sembly, differed decidedly from that of 
mere vapid, dressing, patching, “ unideaed” 
women of fashion. I had conversed with 
each of them, and knew that they possessed 
cultivated minds, and lasting good feelings, 
their benevolence of heart was not a mere 
thing of impulse, and I rejoiced in their ac- 
quaintance, for | abhor that current coin of 
worldlings, that well-worded sentimental 
trash, the ‘counterfeit presentment” of 
true sensibility ; mere words spoken for ef- 
fect, “a trick of custom” passed off as the 
expression of the heart’s feelings. I don’t 
like set parties. I admire the rude but 
hearty fashion of olden times, the unintrud- 
ing “drop in,” the neighbourly good hu- 
moured uncriticised chat, and I do hate 
fashionable parties, and fashionable talkers. 
To return to the Soiree. I went in the full 
hope of enjoying, nay I had determined to 
do so, and therefore my disappointment 
was doubly severe and most cruelly vexa- 
tious.—I heard pretty lispers, par excel- 
lence, the gentlest of creation, from whose 
rosy mouths you would suppose nought but 
seraph whisperings could proceed, sounds 
as soft and musical as those sweet tones 
breathed by the Eolian harp, when the 
scented zephyrs linger on the strings ; by 
Jove though, but they spoke loudly and 
confidently, and they discoursed of the 
faults, follies and foibles of the absent, nay 
even of the present who were not within 
“ear shot,” with such a most merciful, 
mild and christian spirit, Diogenes himself, 
snarler as he was, might have received les- 
sons in satire and cynicism from those fair 
adepts. I was bewildered and astonished, 
and to add to my confusion and disgust, 
ever and anon, one whom I had thought to 
be immaculate, and whom I had joyfully 
observed standing silently aloof, would 
chime in and ‘ discoure more eloquent mu- 





sic” than all who had gone before her; I 
was just in the comfortable situation of a 
serenader, who climbing to his mistress’ 
balcony, had the ill luck to find every thing 
crumbling in his grasp, and who was sus- 
pended in mid air, by one frail tenure, for 
there was still one who joined not the pe- 
tite coterié (pelticoaterie ?) of scandal mon- 
gers. But alas, the serenader’s fate was 
mine ; for after standing firm for the in- 
credible space of half an hour, both our 
hopes yielded, the serenader of whom I 
have spoken, broke his head, and I broke 
my watch chain, and nearly broke my heart 
from vexation. This young lady was one 
whose beauty had more of intellect in its 
expression than any I have ever gazed 
upon. She was so majestic, her dark eyes 
and beautiful brow were so regal; she was 
one whom you must admire, and would love 
if you dared. To see such a fine womau, 
one too who had half-won my heart, degra- 
ded by joining in tittle-tattle, was agonizing. 
I took a hasty leave and thenceforth deter- 
mined to be contented with one woman at a 
time—Sir! I meant no such thing !—I 
mean that I never again will visit a fashion- 
able party, but will pay my devotions to the 
fair in their own domiciles where one can 
see them undisguised; for where a multi- 
tude of women are assembled together they 
are in masquerade, and mischief infallibly 
is in the midst of them. 


THE RUIN. 
See’st thou yon ruin, like an eagle’s nest, 
O’erhanging the drear, fathomless abyss— 
Its tempest-shattered, blackened, scowling crest, 
Fearfully nodding o’er the precipice ? 
To fancy seemethit a skeleton 
Of some huge mammoth, mould’ring bone by bone. 


Who ever dream’d, in its proud hour of might, 

It thus should perish piecemeal, and be nameless ? 
Who ever dream’d, that coming age’s flight 

Should see it, crumbling into dust, all fameless ? 
When from its portals issued, bright and gay, 
Fair lady, and proud lord, and chivalry’s array. 


The pageant train now passes, and mine eye 
Beholdeth ladye-love, and gallant knight, 
In fancy’s shadowy visions flitting by ; 
In sooth, it is a dazzling, glorious sight ; 
The castle’s dark strength seems to dare a foe— 
I look—and lady, knight, and castle, all lie low! 


When the storm rises, how the whirwinds rave 

In mockery of its fall; the light’ning flashes, 
A fitting funeral torch for grandeur’s grave ; 

And through the roofless halls the deluge dashes, 
And the fierce tempest makes its dreadful moan, 
Where beauty listen’d to the minstrel’s tone. 


Within those walls the haughty fair-one dwelt, 
*Midst all the splendid pomp of feudal pride ; 

Low at her feet the vanquish’d warrior knelt, 
The chosen of his heart he deified. 


Cheer’d by the hope of her approving glance, 
The shock of fate was in his conq’ring lance. 





And where are they? Forgotten and unwept! 
Yea, all their pomp and fame have vanished ; 

E’en o’er their scutcheon’d tombs decay hath crept, 
And she, who shone in beauty-~he, who bled 

In battle—rot in dull oblivion— 

Their virtues—crimes—their very names unknown, 


And where is he, the puppet of an hour, 

The haughty chieftain of the vassal crowd ; 
The proud possessor of unbounded power ; 

To whose caprice his fellow-mortals bowed ; 
Whose will was right divine, whose nod was fate, 
With all the pride of petty sway elate? 


Is he, too, gone, who thought himself a God? 
Hath he, too, perish’d? Is he, too, forgotten? 
Ay--and the serf who crouch’d beneath his rod, , 
Had the same quantity of earth to rot in! 
Bondsman and knight—the lordling and his slave, 
Alike have fatted worms, and filled a grave. 


The serf’s poor hut, the chief’s proud hold have 
perish’d ; 
Where blazed the peasant’s hearth, the grass is 
springing ; 
The cot full quickly time devoured—but cherish’d 
The castle as a daintier morsel—clinging 
To that, with all an epicure’s delight, 
Length’ning the joys of pampered appetite. 


Thou art man’s monitor, thou ruin hoary! 
Thy towers, once deemed impregnable, are rent ; 
Gone is their might ; forgotten all their glory ; 
Nettles grow on thy crumbling battlement ; 
A fair tree blossoms where the flag unfurl’d, 
Which seemed to wave defiance to the world, 


\ll conq’ring nature hath bound thee in chains ; 
The ivy and the wild flower clasp thy walls; 
A forest hath sprung up on thy domains ; 
The rank weeds tapestry thy banquet halls; 
Thou art man’s monitor, thou ruin hoary ! 
Thou tell’st how like a shadow is his glory! —T. 





DRAMATIC DIARY. 
De ek ae I will set you up a GLass, 


Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 
HAMLET. 








Monpay, Oct. 13, 1828, 

PARK.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of RICHARD III. 
Gloster, Wallack—King Henry, Barry— Buckingham, 
Woodhull—Richmond, Simpson—Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Barnes—.4nn, Mrs. Sharpe. Medley Dance, by the 
Misses Parker. Hoare’s Farce of LOCK AND 
KEY. Brummagen, Barnes—Cheerly, Richings— 
Ralph, Hilson—Laura, Mrs. Sharpe—Fanny, Mrs, 
Hackett. 

We hardly know what to say in relation to Mr. 
Wallack’s Richard; his delineation was in many 
scenes masterly, but in others he failed entirely. 
There are points which he passes without notice, 
the omission of which to us seems wonderful. The 
tent scene was his greatest effort—and in this 
he was decidedly superior to any performer we have 
ever seen, There was a reality in his feverish dream 
of excitement, and a supernatural horror in its ef- 
fects, which went farther to delineate the picture of 
the mighty poet, than in any of his other scenes. 
We went this evening, prepared to analyze the per- 
formance of Mr. Wallack, but we do not yet feel 
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suffieiént confidence in the impressions we derived 
of his conception, to venture on the task. Of one 
thing, however, we are certain; Richard is not a 
character suited to the bent of his talent. He ap- 
pears to have too much flexibility of purpose for 
the unbending tyrant—he wavers even in his ambi- 
tious projects—there appears no general inciting 
cause for his actions—in fine, the whole characteris 
not developed. We hope to see the play repeated— 
if so, we shall take the opportunity of giving our 
opinion more freely. 

Mrs. Barnes, as the Queen, was full of energy and 
fire. There is a native dignity in this lady’s man- 
ner, which is admirably adapted for the perform- 
ances of the tragic queen; indeed it overcomes all 
physical defects, and gives to her diminutive form 
the most commanding appearance. 
collect to have seen her to better advantage than 
in the scene where she upbraids Gloster with his 
crimes, when “interrupted in his expedition,” 

Barry's King Henry was a very good piece of 
acting, if we except an occasional lacrymose whine, 
of which he should divest himself in similar charac- 
ters.—Woodhull’s Buckingham is always made as 
much of as its limited scope will allow. 


BOWERY.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of KING 
LEAR. Lear, E. Forrest—Edgar, Wallack—Jl- 
bany, W. Forrest——Edmund, Stevenson—Kent, 
Forbes—Steward, Fisher—Cordelia, Mrs. Gilfert— 
Goneril, Hughes—Regan, Forbes, Pas de Deux, by 
Mons. and Mad. Vestris. Kenney’s Farce of RAIS- 
ING THE WIND. Jeremy Diddler, Barrett— 
Plainway, Vernon—Sam, Chapman—Miss Durable, 
Mrs, Walstein—Plainway, Miss A. Fisher. 


The character of Lear is difficult to be delinea- 
ted, not only from the necessity of exhibiting the 
imbecility of age, but from the variety of passion 
by which he is agitated. The actor may possess all 
the requisites for giving effect to the severe anathe- 
mas, or deep feelings, which the poet has thrown 
inta the character, but still their exhibition is re- 
strained, by the assumption of the palsied manner 
and tottering steps of the old King. 

Mr. Forrest has done much for this character, 
both by restoring many beautiful passages, which 
some sacrilegious hand had unsparingly pruned, 
and by replacing the original catastrophe of Shaks- 
peare. Pen after pen has been engaged in oblitera- 
ting the text of the folio, but every successive inno- 
vation has but detracted from the purity and nature 
of the great master, We are well aware that the 
difference in manners and the progress of refine- 
ment do not give such unrestrained license now, as 
in the days of Elizabeth, but still, such faults are 
not the only ones which have been lopped off by 
the tasteless pruning hook. Those which may 
meet the ear of the present day, Mr. F. has careful- 
ly restored, and aided by a powerful delineation, he 
has made it one of the most interesting of his per- 
sonations. We shall at no distant period point out 
those passages which the good taste of the actor 
has restored, and at the same time, remark on such 

points in Mr, F's style, as may strike us as original 
or faulty.—W allack’s Edgar was unequal; in some 
of the mad scenes he fell into an intolerable rant, 
but the interviews with Cordelia were beautiful and 
pathetic, It is a fault of this useful actor, that he 
does not distinguish between that feeling which 


We never re- 





“tears the passion to tatters” and that calm heart- 
felt agony which, though unspoken, is most se- 
verely felt, and is in reality more dreadful in its ef- 
fects,—Stevenson’s Edgar, was a respectable per- 
formance. This gentleman never rises to superior 
eminence, but is always useful in the great variety 
of character which he assumes. We have frequent- 
ly expressed our opinion of Mr, Forbes, and every 
successive effort confirms it; he is one of the most 
talented young men in the profession. His Kent 
was throughout praiseworthy—but he fell into 
an error, common with older actors—viz. the 
action of throwing his hat after the steward 
when confined in the stocks, It is a paltry eatch- 
trap, and unworthy Mr. F.’s abilities. 

Mrs. Gilfert is ever pleasing in Cordelia. It is one 
of those characters, whose pensive sadness comports 
with her style of acting. But declining years and 
sickness, have deprived her of that physical energy, 
which she knew so well how to exert. Mrs. Forbes 
and Mrs. Hughes were agreeably disagreeable in Re- 
gan and Goneril. 

CHATHAM.—Mrs, Hartwig’s Benefit. Colman’s 
Comedy of THE JEALOUS WIFE. Mr. Oakley, 
Parsons —Sir Harry Beagle, Brown—Major Oakley, 
Gray—Lord Trinket, Flynn—Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. 
Hartwig. Song, by Miss Ludlow. Recitation and 
Song, by Mr. Ludlow. Pantomime of L. PE- 
ROUSE, or The Desolate Island. La Perouse, Wil- 
liams—Kanko, Gates—Champanzee, by a young gen- 
tleman—Umbra, Mrs. Hartwig. 

Tvurspay, Oct. 14. 


PARK.—Gay’s BEGGAR’S OPERA. Macheath, 
Horne—Peachum, Barnes—Lockit, Wray——Filch, 
Placide—Mat o’the Mint, Richings—Ben Buige, 
Hayden—Crook-fingered Jack, Parker—Jemmy Twi- 
cher, Povey—Nimming Nid, T. Placide—Harry 
Paddington, Nexsen—Polly, Mrs. Austin—Lucy, 
Mrs. Hackett—rs. Peachum, Mrs. Wheatley.— 
Drama of the GAMBLER’S FATE. Albert, Bar- 
ry—Malcour, Woodhull—Germaine, Porter—Du- 
mont, Wray— Bertrand, Richings—Julia, Mrs. Barnes. 





When the chastening hand of modern taste is em- 
ployed to lop off the excrescences which deform the 
master-pieces of the last age, it but rarely happens 
that good and evil excellencies and defects do not 
indiscriminately fall before that “ stashing Bentley 
with his desperate hook,” an omitter of objectionable 
parts, a modern exorciser of the evil spirits of ancient 
wit. This we are happy to say was not the case 
with the Beggar’s Opera; the reviser used, but did not 
abuse, his privilege, and is one of the most successful 
operators, that ever filled that disagreeable and dan- 
gerous office, the censorship of the irregularities of 
genius. 

Mrs. Austin was in fine voice, but is not sufficient- 
ly an actress to give effect to Polly; she is but too 
conscious of her want of power in the dialogue, and 
therefore hurriesit over in a very inelegant manner. 
This is unfortunate, and prompts us toa very rare 
wish--namely, that she was less diffident, for then, 

though we do not think she ever will be a good ac- 
tress, she might become tolerable. Mr. Horn acted 
Macheath with more spirit than we suspected him of 
possessing ; his singing waspeculiarly fine. Mrs. 
Hackett was the most charming scold we ever saw 
on the stage, se entersinto the spirit of the thing so; 
in the scolding duet, she appeared perfectly “at 
home”—we hope she isnot so af home. Mrs. Hack-~ 





ett isa pleasing singer and an excellent actress, she 
never fails to give effect to whatever she undertakes. 
Placide “did the thing” neatly ; there is an anecdote 
of an old woman teaching her child to abduct a cent 
from her pocket without ringing a bell, which therein 
was placed, on penalty of going dinnerless if she fail- 
ed—Placide would feed well on this system. We 
have read of an actor who wishing to exhibit the ef- 
fects of madness paid frequent visits to the lunatic 
asylum: how many visits has Placide paid to the 
penitentiary? Wonder if he writes the Police re- 
portsfor the Courier? Joking apart, he was excel- 
lent ; the “ Coat affair” wasa “ prime hit,” and the 
whole delineation was nature itself. Mrs. Wheat- 
ley’s Mrs. Peachum was excellent; we could have 
wished hera better mate than Barnes. Richings, as 
Mat o’ the Mint, sustained a leading part in the cho- 
russes very respectably. “Let us take the road,” 
the chorus in the second act, was given with all the 
brilliancy such music merits, and was warmly and 
deservedly encored. Wray’s Lockit was another 
evidence of his rapid improvement. On the whole 
this opera, as itis cast at present, promises to become 
and continue a favourite. 

BOWERY.—Pocock’s Drama of ROB ROY.— 
Rob Roy, W. Ui. Wallack—Sir Frederick, Lindsley— 
Rashleigh, Forbes—Bailie Nicol Jarvie, W. Chap- 
man— Dougal, Fisher—Thornton, Stevenson—Gal- 
braith, W. Forrest—Francis Obaldistone, Hunt— 
Diana Vernon, Miss Phillips—Helen McGregor, 
Mrs. Hughes—.Martha, Miss French—.Mattie, Miss 
A. Fisher, Pas de Deux, by Barbere and Rosalie. 
Farceof MR. TIBBS. 

W.H. Wallack is, without doubt, the best Rob 
Roy in our country. His perfect knowledge of me- 
lo-dramatic action, and the study which he has evi- 
dently bestowed on the character, combine to effect 
this excellence. We have seldom seen a more pas- 
sionate piece of acting than his last interview with 
the Baillie at his Highland home; the dignity with 
which he repels Jarvie’s well-meant services, and 
the kindly feeling which afterwards subdues his 
rough heart, were given with all the pathos of na- 
ture. Mr. Hunt, as Francis, and Miss Phillips, 
as Diana, sang well, but acted without energy or 
spirit. We would advise Mr. Chapman never again 
to set his professional reputation on such a stake as 
to undertake the character of Bailie Nicol Jarvie ; 
it was intolerable—without point, humour, or ac- 
cent. It is the first positive failure we have ever 
seen in this actor-—we trust it may be the last. 

Mrs. Hughes was full of nerve, as Helen M‘Gre- 
gor; the recapitulation of her wrongs from the 
Southerns, was given with uncommon energy. We 
think her without a superior in the character, al- 
ways excepting the tragic queen of queens—Mrs. 
Duff. 

A word to the management, We see a direful 
defect in their company—no one to play old men, 
Where is Kilner, Herbert, or Phillips? Mr. Reed, 
too, late of Park, would be invaluable in that line. 
It is a cause of frequent complaint with the public, 
to see Mr. Read, at present of the Bowery, who is 
a very tolerable actor in his line, or Mr, Lindsley, 
who is no actor at all, in such characters as they 
are thrust into. The evil calls loudly for reform, 


CHATHAM.—Ticket Night. The Drama of the 
SHEPHERD OF DERWENT VALE, Sir Wil- 
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ful Wayward, Parsons—Shock, Brown—Rooney O’- 
Chissel, Somerville—Gervais, Gray—lice, Mrs. 
Hartwig. Ascension onthe Tight Rope. A Song, by 
Miss Ludlow. Scene on Stilts, pers of THE 
SPOIL’D CHILD. Little Pickle, Mrs. Hartwig— 
Old Pwkle, Mr. Gray—Tag, Ludlow—John, Eberle— 
Miss Pickle, Mrs. Ludlow. 
WepnesDay, Oct. 15. 

PARK.—Mrs. Centlivre’s Comedy of 4 BOLD 
STROKE FOR A HUSBAND. Julio, Simpson— 
Carlos, Barry—Cwsar, Barnes—Gasper, Placide— 
Olivia, Miss C. Fisher—Minnette, Mrs. Wheatley— 
Victoria, Mrs. Hilson. Pas de Deus, by the Misses 
Parker. Farce of the IVWVINCIBLES. Verdun, 
Barnes—Florville, Richings——Brusque, Placide— 
O’ Slash, Woodhull—Victowre, Miss C. Fisher. 

The Fisher was again at home, to the delight of 
her friends, and all her auditors, as Donna Olivia, and 
Victoire. Her personation of the little Corporal in 
the Invincibles, may fearlessly, challenge competi- 
tion. Itisher own, and no one can, or dare attempt 
to wrest it from her. 

BOWERY.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of RICHARD 
III. Richard, Booth—Richmond, Wallack-——Bucking- 
ham, Stevenson—King Henry, Forbes—WNorfolk, W. 
Forrest——Queen, Mrs. Gilfert—4nne, Hughes-— 
Dutchess, Walstein. Pas de Deux, by Mons. and 
Mad. Vestris. Farceof the HUNDRED POUND 
NOTE. Montmorency, Barrett-— Billy Black, Chap- 
man—Harriet, Miss Cramer—Lady Pedigree, Mrs. 
Walstein. 

Booth’s Richard is too well known to need eulo- 
gium---It is undoubtedly the best we have seen 
sincethe time Kean was in his zenith. Wallack’s 
Richmond could not have been better performed- 
Stevenson’s Buckingham was also in his best style, 
Forbes misconceived the character of King Henry ; 
he is a coward, in very nature, and ever his religious 
devotion is tinctured with fear, passive under afflic- 
tion, but never courageous. 

Mrs, Walstein has been added to the corps; she 
does not supply Mrs. Maywood’s loss. “‘ihe time 
has been”---but age will assert its sway, and Mrs. 
W. now possesses but the shadow of her former tal- 
ent. 

CHATHAM.——Mr. Parsons’ Benefit. Otway’s 
Tragedy of VENICE PRESERVED. Pierre, Mr. 
Ansel, from the London Theatres, his first appear- 
ance in America—Jaffier, Mr. Parsons—Renault, 
Fisher—Redamar, Watson—Belvidera, Mrs. Hart- 
wig. 

Yoor work for the little Chatham! Poor acting, 
poorer house, poorest debutant. What in the name 
of the tragic muse, does Mr. Ansel think of our New 
York taste in theatricals? Does he presume to he 
anactor? Ifso, we“ who have neither pity, love, 
nor fear”---must candidly confess, with a quondam 
manager---that “we pity his conceit, love to speak 
our minds, and fear he’ll never make a player”-—with- 
out figure, voice, or gesticulation, he must certainly 
be aware-—-that Pierre is beyond him---“‘Quousque 
tandem abutere nostra patientia”---UO managers, 
with new debutants, who are as much at home in 
their respective partsas cows in cabbage gardens, 
or Julius Cesar in a Grand Ballet ! 

Tuurspay, Oct. 16. 

PARK.—Sheridan’s PIZARRO. Howard Payne’s 
Farce of "TWAS I. 

BOWERY.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of OTHELLO. 
Othello, E. Forrest—lago, Booth-—Cassio, Barrett— 
Brabantio, Forbes—Montano, Stevenson—Roderigo, 
Fisher-—Desdemona, Mrs. Barrett—Emilia, Mrs. 
Hughes. Pas de Deux, by Barbere and Rosalie. 


Farce of THE RENDEVOUS. Sophia, Miss Cra- 


mer. 





CHATHAM.—Mrs. Hill's Benefit: Drama of 
THE FOUNDLING OF THE FOREST. De 
Valmont, Ansell—Bertrand, Parsons—Leclure, Brown 
—Eugene, Mrs. Hill. “Farce of RAISING THE 
WIND. Jeremy Diddler, Mr. Hill—Sam, Brown— 
Miss Durable, Mrs. Ludlow. 

Fripvay, Oct. 17. 

PARK.—Drama of THE LEAR OF PRIVATE 
LIFE. Fitzharden, Maywood—Rattleton, Richings— 
Alvanly, Woodhull—Gilbert, Placide—Agnes, Miss 
C, Fisher—Emily, Mrs. Sharpe—.Merrel, Hackett. 
Pas de Trois, by the Misses Parker and Wheatley. 
Farce of THE SPOIL’D CHILD. Tag, Placide— 
Little Pickle, Miss C. Fisher. 


BOWERY.—Mr. Booth’s Benefit. Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. Othello, Booth—Iago, E. Forrest— 
Emilia, Mrs. Drake. Pas de Trois, by Mons. and 
Mad. Achille and Rosalie. Farce of IS IT 4 LIE? 

To giveacorrect delineation of Jago, itis necessa- 
ry for the actor to understand the varying motives 
which incite him, in his intercourse with the different 
persons upon whom he is exercising his diabolical in- 
genuity. There is nothing vague or undetermined 
about the schemes of Iago, he is the very abstract of 
selfish villany. Steadily he pursues his purpose, 
gazing upon the agonies of his dupes, and sneering 
at their folly, without any more compunction than 
the angler has, when he views the throes of his 
prey, with all the pride of successful art. With Cas- 
sio, he assumes the semblance of a hearty well 
wisher, rough in manner, but honest in intention, 
shrewd and sensible, but devoid of all art. With 
Roderigo, he apparently has an easier part to play, 
but in reality the most difficult of all his dissem- 
blings. For the brainless, wavering coxcomb, is as 
hard to manage as a rudderless ship. With him, 
Iago has to appear the Venetian; that is, a man 
who prizes revenge above all things, and who would 
go any lengths to serve a friend, but in his honest 
obstinacy, will do it in his own way, or not at all. 
He likewise has to keep him in deeper dependance, 
by superior pretensions to wisdom; but notwith- 
standing his endeavours to check it, his contempt 
for his folly breaks through the whole; the fault in 
most lagos is, that they take every opportunity of 
displaying this contempt; this is wrong, for so 
thorough a searcher into the weaknesses of man as 
was Iago, would not have risked exposure, and the 
loss of so useful a tool as Roderigo, for so poor an 
enjoyment as shewing him that he laughed at him. 
In fact the subordination of Roderigo arises from 
the power which a strong mind always posseses o- 
ver a weak one. With the others, he plays easily, and 
with all the consciousness of superiority and success. 
But with the frank, noble, high-minded Moor---na- 
turally unsuspicious, and to whose virtuous mind 
suspicion isa dreadful torture; he has to exert all 
the energies of villany: he feels as one crossing a 
raging torrent, on a frail plank, which trembles be- 
neath his tread, whence 01: fils step might plunge 
himto perdition. Therefore, it is his aim not to 
madden Othello, beyond all measure---for ifhe did so, 
the Moor’s impetuosity might bring about an expla- 
nation, which must inevitably ruin him. Froma 
neglect of this feature, in the proceedings of Iago, 
frequently arises contempt for the Moor, as a man 
naturally prone to jealousy, and the dupe of the first 
shallow knave, who confirms his fears. This is not 
Othello’s character, he struggles till the last, against 





what appears to him “confirmations strong as 
proofs of holy writ,” and only yields when hope and 


happiness appear to him forever fled. Weareamong - 


the many who consider the character of Iago far 
superior to that of Othello in point of histrionic dis- 
play ; but still the villany of the one is so associat- 
ed and interwoven with the distresses of the other, 
that it is difficult to distinguish to whom the greatest 
praise should be conceded ;---whether Iago, for the 


perfect duplicity of his measures---or Othello, for the - 


noble resolution with which he withstands his insid- 
ious designs---should be more entitled to the critic’s 
praise. 

The friends of the Drama had an uncommon treat 
in the interchange of characters between Messrs, 
Forrest and Booth. We like this plan much—it 
shows us how genius can diversify the strength of 
Shakspear, and how different persons may be act- 
ed upon by the self same passions. For, that such 
and such an actor reads a passage different from 
another, does not prove a want of discrimination in 
either, but on the contrary, shows that nature is 
ever varying even in the expression of the self 
same passions. 

It would be difficult to enter into a full analysis 
of these two performances. We think however on 
Friday evening they were performed the best. 
There are general defects in Mr. F.’s Othello which 


time and study alone can remedy, We have taken - 


much pains to analyze his delineation, and on his 
next performance will publish it. He makes Othello 
too tame and submissive to Iago; fall too readily 
in the trap which he has placed, and seems really as 
“easily led by the nose as asses are.” Booth, on 
the contrary, holds convulsively to love, as his der- 
nier resort of life and happiness; difficult to doubt, 
but once doubting, resolved. 

In Iago, however, Mr. Forrest is decidedly superi- 
or. Booth has not the physical requisites, nor do we 
think he sufficiently discriminates between the dif- 
ferent points in his characte’, to which we referred 
above. It would be extremely gratifying to the pub- 
lic, if a re-engagement could be effected with 
Mr. B. 

CHATHAM.-—-J. M. Brown’s Benefit, Shakspeare’s 

lay of MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shylock, J. 
M. Brown--Bassanio, Flynn—Antonio, Parsons— 
Gratiano, Ludlow--Portia, Mrs. Hill. A Nautical 
Sketch, YARD-ARM AND YARD-ARM. Guns 
nel, Mr, Brown. Farce of THE HIGHLAND 
REEL, Shelty, Brown—McGilpin, Gray—Moggy, 
Mrs, Hartwig. 

Saturpay, Oct. 18, 

PARK.—Opera of OBMRON. New Melo-drama 
of THE SERGEANI’S WIFE. Cartowch, May- 
wood—Dennis, Woodhull—Robin, Placide—Mari- 
ette, Mrs. Hilson—Margot, Hackett. 

BOWERY.—Opera of THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 
Count Belino, Mr. Hunt—Baron Toraldi, Forbes— 
Marcelli, Wallack—Petro, Chapman—Countess Ro- 
salvina, Miss Phillips—Claudino, Fisher-——Lauretta, 
Mrs. Vernon. The TARENTELLA, in which 
Mons. and Mad, Vestris introduced the National 
Spanish Dance, THE CACHUCHA, accompanied 
with Castinetts, THE HUNDRED POUND NOTE, 
Montmorency, Barrett—Morgan, Reed—Buly Black, 
Chapman— Lady Pedigree, Mrs. Walstein—Miss Ar- 
lington, Miss Cramer. The New Ballet, called LE 
PAGE INCONSTANT. 

The Devil’s Bridge possesses an extraordinary 
quality in an opera; it has an interesting plot, in 
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connexion with exquisite music. Mr. Hunt was 
seen to more advantage than usual, in Count Belino ; 
his Fancy’s sketch, and a beautiful recitative and air 
in the dungeon scene, commencing “ Oh Rosalvina,” 
were warmly encored---indeed, all his music was 
well executed. Miss Phillips was the most timid 
Rosalvina we ever witnessed; we wish this lady 
could be persuaded that her audience are all friends, 
and throw off that reserve which seems an opiate 
on her energies. ‘ She can express every emotion in 
singing, but when she descends to conversation—all 
spirit is gone, 
Echo song, with a splendid flute accompaniment by 


The prettiest thing she sang was the 


Blondeau; which drew down deserved marks of ap- 
In the hands of Wallack, Marcelli might 
have been an excellent piece ofacting, had he been 


probation. 


more conversant with the text of the author. An 
actor cannot perform with the accustomed ease, 
when he is deficient in text, although he may bring 
in the aid ofhis own wits—thus for instance, would 
not Mr. W. have given more effect to his entreaties 
with the soldiers of Toraldi, had he known the pow- 
erful language set down by the author for him? We 
have seen Hilson draw tears, where he wasas cold 
as an iceberg. Chapman’s Petro was full of life and 
humor; Forbe’s Toraldi not as good as we could 
have wished or expected. He made the guise of 
villany too apparent. Mrs. Vernon interested us in 
Claudine ; she is an excellent actress. 

The Hundred Pound Note, for the thousand and 
first time, made us laugh as much as ever. Chap- 
man is irresistibly comic in Billy Black, and gives 
some excellent conundrums,—Miss Cramer, as Har- 
She 
has made no more favourable impression on her au- 
Her “ Bonnets of 


Blue,” and “I’ve been Roaming,” were both enco- 


riet Arlington, appeared to great advantage. 
dience than in this character. 
red, and repeated with increased effect. She was 
unfortunate in her friends at her first appearance— 
they should not have given her as yet an exalted 
rank, which however, in time, she may attain. 

CHATHAM.--Mr. Flynn’s Benefit. 
of THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
THREE AND DUCE. 


Melo-drama 
Farce of THE 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

The French Opera Company, after a most 
profitable engagement at Philadelphia, open 
at the Chatham for a few nights, on Tues- 
day evening. There is much talent com- 
bined in this Company, and it is fully ade- 
quate to the performapce of the finest Ope- 
ras. The lovers of music will hail their re- 
turn to our city, as the harbinger of an un- 
common intellectual treat. 


The Gambler’s Fate, as translated by 
William Dunlap, Esq. from the French 
Drama, entitled, ‘* the Life of a Gamester,” 
is to be produced this evening for the benefit 
of Mrs. Gilfert. We shall next week ad- 
vert more particularly to this production, 
which is one of extraordinary novelty and 
interest. 

Mr. Horn, whose exertions have done 
much towards the organization of the Opera 
in our city, and whose scientific taste has 





also fostered and improved it, takes a bene- 
fit to-morrow night, and performs Macheath 
in the Beggar’s Opera. 

There are rumours that the La Fayette 
is about to re-open under a new manage- 
ment: if so, we see no reason why the 
experiment should not be successful, if cau- 
tionary means are used. There is an ex- 
tensive population in that part of the city, 
which could be directed to this house as 
the nearest place of amusement, if judicious 
pieces should be brought forward. The 
La Fayette should be to New-York, what 
Saddler’s Wells is to the Fnglish metropo 
lis—it then would be a source of profit 
to those concerned. 

THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
---At Baltimore, Miss Rock and the Red 
Rover are running alternate nights. The 
Chronicle, speaking of the Theatre, says— 
** The exertions that have been madeby Mr. 
Warren, to attract patronage, are such as 
merit the thanks of all who are fond of a va- 
rious display of dramatic talents. Star af- 
ter star, and novelty after novelty have been 
brought forward, we regret to learn, with- 
out drawing houses commensurate with the 
exertions of the manager; and it yet re- 
mains to be accounted for, that a Baltimore 
audience does not appreciate and reward 
the efforts of one, whose professional life 
amongst them has been of such long dura- 
tion. Those who profess to admire the 
drama, can only expect to have a well con- 
ducted Theatre, when, by their presence, 
they hold out inducements to managers to 
engage and detain talents among us.— 
Should the drama dwindle into insignifi- 
cance in our city, Baltimoreans will have 
themselves to thank.” 


At Boston, we observe Mr. Hamblin. 
Mr. Caldwell, and Miss Lane, are playing 
at the Tremont—Herr Cline is also engag- 
ed. The Bostonians have taken a notion 
to be pleased with him. At the other House, 
the La Fayette Company of Parisian 
dancers are performing with success. The 
Washington Theatre is in operation, under 
the Vestayer family, with such pieces as 
Children in the Wood, Old and Young, 
Blue Beard, &c. A most curious appen- 
dage to their bills, is—(<> “ No improper 
persons admitted.” 

At Philadelphia, the Arch-street House 
is getting on well. Celeste, Constance, 
and Miss Kelly are under engagements. 
Roberts is playing Wormwood, in the Lotte- 
ry Vicket, with great success. 

The French Opera Company closed on 
Friday last. 

The eusuing season at Charleston, (S. 
C.) will be a very interesting one, and we 
hope prove profitable to the enterprise of 
the management. Engagements have been 
effected with all the talent in our country, 





and a most brilliant succession of stars will 

irradiate their theatrical horizon. Miss 

Clara Fisher will perform there, on a short 

engagement, about the first of March. 

SEE 
OUR SCISSORS. 





“ Undique collectis membris.” 





“MARCH OF INTELLECT.—The 
Baltimore papers give an account of the 
Grecian dog Apollo and a Canary bird play- 
ing a game of dominos together—the bird 
winning the game.” 

March of intellect indeed! Our opinion 
is, that there is witchcraft in it; how beau- 
tiful and poetical, to suppose after the man- 
ner of that bible-truth authority of our boy- 
hood, the Arabian Nights, that the canary is 
some lovely princess, transformed by a cru- 
el genius,who wooed her in vain,and the dog 
Apollo is her faithful lover, Sherasmin Co- 
rasmin Horayin Prince of Persia, and that 
a good fairy who has not sufficient influence 
to release them hersclf, but who is caballing 
for it at the court of the king of the Genii, 
has in the mean time succeeded in bestow- 
ing on them the power of amusing them- 
selves and cheating the wearisome hours of 
Captivity by agame at dominos! Sceptics 
may sneer at our opinion, but we will hold 
them a wager that we are right. All ques- 
tions moral or political are decided by wa- 
ger now-a-days, and ’lis well to be in the 
fashion. 

PLAGIARISM.—The article copied 
into so many American papers, from Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger of July 27, relating to 
the United States Tariff, is stated and 
proved by the Philadelphia Aurora to have 
been ground over from Mr. Huskisson’s 
speech in the House of Commons on the 
18th. Bell’s editorial article is indeed al- 
most an exact copy of that speech. A re- 
markable coincidence ! 

An ancient French critic affirmed, that 
were all the original matter ever written, 
with the exception of history, collected to- 
gether, it would not form more than ten fo- 
lios of a thousand pages each. We love 
the respect for the opinion of a great man, 
which editors so religiously manifest now- 
a-days. Is it not a goodly sight to see these 
virtuous men, while modern sceptics are de- 
riding every thing ancient, and laughing at 
the wisdom of their fathers, doing all that 
in them lies, to verify the opinion of the an- 
ecient critic, by sedulously abstaining from 
making the pages amount to a thousand 
and one! 
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